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ON THE PROMENADE. 


THE SOWER’S REWARD. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“CiarzEY, there she is!” said Adeliza, eagerly, the 
next morning, as she caught a glimpse of Marcella 
on the promenade. 

‘Shall I run after her ?” said Charley. 

“No, let us go together,” said Adeliza. Their 
progress was obstructed by a group of persons talking 
to a lady in a wheel-chair, so that their next glimpse 
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of Marcella was at some distance, just before she 
turned out of sight. 

‘We shall soon come up with her,” said Charley, 
as they hastened after her. 

She had turned, as before, into the squalid back 
street in which she lived, and was entering the house 
just as they reached her. 

‘*“We have had such difficulty in coming up with 
you,”’ said Adeliza, pleasantly. ‘‘I want to buy 
some of your wools. I wanted to do so the day 
before yesterday, just too late.” 
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This short, bitter speech, brought Adeliza to 


Marcella’s face did not look so careworn, by many | 


degrees, as it had done on that day; and she was | stop. 


| 
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She said at length, ‘‘ How very sad!” ang 


pleased and surprised at being followed and sought | looked at Marcella with compassion. 


out by a customer. | 

‘“‘ What will it please you to take, ma’amselle?” | 

‘‘T have some little bits of wool to match. Can | 
we go-indoors? it will be more convenient.” 

“Ours is a poor place, ma’amselle.” She rather 
reluctantly admitted her, saying, in a low voice, | 
” My mother is blind.” 

‘Marcella, who have you there cried Juana, 
sharply. ‘‘T hear a strange voice; whose is it?” 

‘A good young lady, mother, has come to buy 
some wool.” 

‘‘ How do you know she is good?” said Juana, in 
an undertone; ‘it may be all a trick.” 

“Tf you could see the young lady,” said Charley, 
cheerily, “you would not say so, nor think so, 
either.’ 

‘Two of you, are there?” 

‘‘Ay, good mother, I’ve come to look after the 
young lady ; wouldn’t lose sight of her on any 
account.” 


9») 
. 


‘‘No one would lose sight on any account, if they | 


could help it,’”’ said Juana, bitterly. 
‘‘No, indeed,” said Adeliza, with kindness. 





‘‘ How sorry I am for your affliction ! 
been tried to alleviate it?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“« How long have you been blind?” 

‘My good lady, do please buy your wools,” said 
Juana, with exasperation. ‘‘ What is my blindness 

to yout ? You don’t know me or eare for me.’ 
‘I was hoping I might do something for you.’ 
‘** What could you do )?” 

‘‘ There is a famous oculist from Geneva now in 
Luchon, and I might persuade him to come and see 
you.” 

“He would want payment.” 

“Tf he did, I would pay him,” 
sweetly. 

‘There now! did not I tell you what sort of a 
young lady she was?” said Charley. 

‘‘What a brute I am,” said Juana, touched by 
this kindness. ‘‘ Nobody would think I felt obliged 
by your kind offer, to hear the way I talk; but I 
am, though you cannot help me. Ah, no,” she 
added, in deep despondency, ‘‘a doctor told me a 
long while ago that he could do nothing for me.” 


said Adeliza, 


‘‘But I want none of your grand doctors here; 
they are out of place; they only care for poor people 
when theirs is what they call ‘a beautiful case ’— 
something to try experiments on, whether we will or 
no, that the rich may reap the benefit of their 
experience.” 

“T think you do this oculist injustice,” said 
Adeliza ; ‘‘he is considered a very benevolent man. 
However, I will certainly not bring him if you do 
not wish to see him. I did not know of your blind- 
ness till I came into this room; then I felt very 
sorry, and wished to relieve you.”’ 

‘* You can’t, young lady,” deeply sighing; ‘‘ but 
I thank you all the same.” 

Marcella was greatly obliged to her mother for 
this faint approach to civility. 

After a short pause, Adeliza said gently, ‘‘ What 
brought your blindness on ?”’ 


Has anything | 


Marcella loved her for the look. 
Then they had a little traffic about the wool; it 
served as a vehicle for Adeliza’s kind intentions, 


She was rather vacillating about the shades; and 


when the choice was made and the price named, she 
put a piece of money in Marcella’s hand and said, 
‘¢ Never mind the change, you must set that against 
the trouble I have given you.’ 

But Juana said, ‘She must take no more than her 
due; she shall bring you the change when she brings 
the wool.” 

‘‘Oh, I can carry the wool,’ said Charley. But 
Adeliza, seeing the girl look ‘vather disappointed of 
a pleasure, said, = No, let her bring it,” and told her 
when and where to come. 

Then, turning to the blind woman, she said, 
‘Would it be any pleasure to you if I were to read 
a little?” 

‘* No, none,” said Juana, shortly. Then, after a 
moment’s pause—‘‘ Your accent is difficult for me to 
follow ; and a man lodges here who reads well, reads 
a good book, and gives me enough to think of.” 

“Then I guess what book it is,” said Adeliza; 
‘the Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“Yes, it is, young lady; but how came you to 
guess ?”’ 

‘“« Because we English are well acquainted with it, 


because I have read it over and over again, and 





because I know it contains a balm for every wound.” 

‘Do you English act up to it?” 

“No, I wish we did—I wish any did. But we try 
to do se, many of us; we square our conduct by it, 
submit to its authority, and apply to it for counsel 
and comfort. We love it so much that we are eager 
to impart it to others.” 

‘To the poor?” 

“Qh, yes, from their cradle, in their schools. ts 

“ Ah, that agrees with what Meurice says 

“Meurice! Is he your lodger? ” 

“Yes. Do you know him, then?” 

“J travelled with him, only for a day; but that 
was long enough to show me what a good man he 
was.” 

“Ah, he tsa good man. Lady, his words have 
dropped like dew on my heart, and melted all its 


' hardness—no, not all.” 
‘Tt does not follow, because he could do nothing, | 
that nothing can be done,” suggested Adeliza. 





‘“‘ Crying salt tears for a bad husband.” 


“T am glad you have such amniee lodger. He will 
teach you ‘to bear your blindness patiently, because 
the Lord loveth whom he chasteneth.” 

‘Those were his very words.” 

“Bible words. They establish among Christians 
a sort of freemasonry.” 

‘Oh, as to Christian, I know what you mean. 
But I don’t call our priests Christian ; they lay hard 
penances on us, and live in pleasure themselves.” 

** And yet some of them have holy countenances.” 

‘*A mask! I know more of them than you do.” 

It was so long since Marcella had heard her mother 
enter into anything like conversation, that she 
listened to this little dialogue with the greatest in- 
terest. Adeliza said to her, as she went away, ‘‘ You 
will not be long, then ?” 

“1 will be there almost as soon as you will, 
senorita.” 

“Don’t keep my child long from me, young lady,” 
said Juana—‘‘ my blindness makes me — depen- 
dent on her.” 
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“Be assured I will not.” 

As they returned, Charley said, ‘‘ Miss Hobson, 
vou have what Desdemona had.” 

«« What is that?” 

«*A sweet, low voice; an excellent thing in 
woman.’ I couldn’t help feeling how excellent a 
thing it was when you were speaking to that cross 
old woman.”’ 

“JT don’t think she is old.” 

“Cross, then, at any rate; that makes her look old. 
You seemed to pour oil upon the waters. But she 
wouldn’t give up being cross, till there was nothing 
for her to be cross about.” 

‘She is so sorely tried, you see.”’ 

“Are not blind people generally cheerful and 
contented ?”’ 

“ But she has trials besides blindness—poverty and 
a bad husband.” 

“Tf he’s bad, it’s a good thing he has taken him- 
self off.” 

“At any rate, itis a very good thing Meurice is 
her lodger. I should never have supposed he would 
put up with such mean quarters; but doubtless he 
does so for his Master’s sake, who went about doing 
good.” 

“ Why, that’s what you do!” 

“T? Oh, no, Charley! I do very little good 
indeed. Papa does a great deal of good when he 
is at home.” 

“In a very little while, I suppose, we shall lose 
sight of one another. What a bore when one has 
picked up a pleasant acquaintance in travelling, to 
know you must soon lose sight of one another, per- 
haps for ever! I know what I should like.” 

“ Pray tell me.” 

“To know you always. I mean, never to lose sight 
of one another altogether. ‘To write to one another 
sometimes, and meet when we can.” 

‘“‘T shall be very happy to write to you sometimes.” 

“Oh, that will be jolly! Won’t the fellows envy 
me? Of course I like getting letters as well as other 
people do, though I’m not always a good one for 
answering them.” 

“You are like the Irishman, 
reciprocity to be all on one side.” 

‘“No, unlike the Irishman, who didn’t like the 
reciprocity to be all on one side. That’s the Rugby 
version.” 

“Can you tell me about Dr. Arnold ?”’ 

‘““Oh, we reverence his name, you know, only he 
was so long before my time.” 

Marcella came to Adeliza almost immediately, and 
looked eager and timid. 

‘‘My mother has changed her mind about the 
oculist, senorita,”’ said she, ‘‘but she is afraid you 
will not trouble yourself about her now.”’ 

‘Certainly I will—why not?” 

‘She spoke so rudely,” said Marcella, faltering ; 
“only it’s her way, she cannot help it.” 


who liked the 


“Oh, I don’t mind that, she has great afflictions 


to bear. I will ask my father to speak to the oculist, 
and get him to come to her. If her sight should be 
restored, she would be less unhappy, and able to be 
useful again.” 

“‘ And that would help to make her less unhappy, 
mademoiselle,” said Marcella. ‘She so deplores 
being useless.”’ 

“‘ You called me seiiorita just now,” said Adeliza, 
“fare you Spanish ?” 


“My mother is. My father was French.” 
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“Ts he dead?” 
‘“We don’t know.” 
‘“‘ How long haye you lost sight of him?” 
‘‘T cannot rempmber ever seeing him at all. He 


would not let my mother keep me with -her; and 
when I was quite little he went quite away from 
Then she took me to be with her always, and 
Iwas very glad—should have been, at least, if I 
had not seen her always sorry.” 

“T should think a good little girl might make 
some amends for the loss of a bad husband.” 

‘He isn’t all bad, you know,” said Marcella, 
‘or she could not want him back so; and he wasn’t 
always unkind to her.” 

«Was he well off?” 

‘‘Oh yes, he was a gentleman, compared with us 
poor people, and he had plenty of money, I believe, 
at first, only he spent it.” 

‘What was his name?” 

But Marcella stopped short and said she must 
not tell; and she believed her mother must want 
her by this time; so Adeliza dismissed her, after 
giving her a little book, and, a still greater treasure 
in Marcella’s eyes, one of those little pocket work- 
cases with everything complete, known as “ ladies’ 
companions.” 

At Adeliza’s request, Mr. Hobson readily called 
on the oculist, and got him to goand see Juana. The 
report was disheartening ; cataracts were forming, 
but would not be in a state to be operated on for 
many months. If she would apply to him in the 
spring, he would do his best for her; but Juana 
shook her head hopelessly at the idea of a journey 
to Geneva. Mr. Hobson offered to pay her expenses, 
and the oculist told her of institutions nearer at 
hand where she might be couched, but her short 
hope relapsed into despair, accompanied by irrita- 
bility and obstinacy. 

The oculist shrugged his shoulders, and gave a 
look which the mother could not see, but which 
deeply pained the little daughter. Adeliza was very 
sorry, not only for the poor woman’s disappointment, 
but because she feared it would vent itself on poor 
Marcella in additional crossness. She remained a 
little while after her father and the oculist had left 
the house. 

“T am so sorry,” said she, “ that I said anything 
about the oculist, since it has led to no immediate 
relief.” 

“Say nothing about it, young lady,” said Juana. 
‘You meant well, of course, but folks often do 
more harm than good when they meddle with things 
they don’t understand. For my part, I think that 
rich people had better keep away from the poor— 
they don't understand them, they don’t rightly feel 
for them. They think everything’s to be done by 
money, though some of them withhold more than is 
meet. Money can do much, but it can’t do every- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed it cannot, Juana,’ said Meurice, 
coming in as she spoke, and giving Adeliza a pleased 
look of recognition. ‘‘ Everything? Why, it can 
get us food and clothing and shelter, all which thing's 
we want; but it cannot get us the grace of God, nor 
the forgiveness of God. There is many a poor rich 
man, we know, who has nothing but his wealth that 
he trusts in; what a blessing that there is many a 
rich poor man, who, possessing a Saviour, possesses 
all things!” 

Juana turned her face towards him, as if she 
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loved the sound of his pleasant voice; and Adeliza, 
feeling that he could administer comfort much more 
strongly and acceptably than she could, soon with- 
drew. 

That evening, two conspicuous figures made their 
appearance on the promenade, the admired of all 
observers. One of these was Villanos, richly dressed 
in the ancient and beautiful costume of a Spanish 
cavalier—black silk hose, black velvet doublet, 
slashed with satin, the blue ribbon of what appeared 
(but was not) some order, Vandyke collar with 
tassels, and Spanish hat edged with feathers, like 
that in Leslie’s ‘‘ Duke and Duchess reading Don 
Quixote.” 

Lest some should not appreciate this chaste cos- 
tume, Manuel appeared beside him in attire that 
Charley called “rather loud.” Superb white cor- 
duroys and top-boots, with gilt spurs, velveteen coat, 
white satin waistcoat, scarlet neck-tie, and red velvet 
jockey-cap, with large gold tassel ; white gloves and 
showy riding-whip. As they stalked and swaggered 
along, the crowd gave way to let them pass, while 
a “following” of the younger fry brought up the 
rear. 


CHAPTER X.—JUANA. 


‘‘Wuew! that get-up must have cost something,” 
ejaculated Charley. 

‘Do people masquerade here in open daylight?” 
inquired John Fairford of Adeliza, who, with her 
father, was sitting on one of the garden-seats. 

She could only return a soft ‘‘ Hush!” for the two 
companions, wheeling suddenly round, made profound 
obeisances to a richly-dressed lady, seated near 
Adeliza, cooling herself with a large fan, while her 
younger and plainer companion held by a ribbon a 
lapdog shaved to look like a little lion. According to 
Luchon report, the lady, newly-arrived with her com- 
panion and physician, was unmarried and possessed 
of immense wealth. 

There must have been some previous introduction, 
for she smiled and made a stately bow to our heroes, 
who instantly inquired with devotion after her health 
and conversed with her on the weather. Then, 
drawing a couple of light chairs before her, they 
planted themselves on them in a way she did not 
seem to resent, and took possession of the ground as 
if in defiance of all comers. 

Soon they were all regaling themselves with syrups 
and ices (though the gentlemen were fonder of ab- 
sinthe), and as they had plenty of small-talk—clever 
talk, too, of its kind—the familiarity became greater 
every moment, for the lady was approachable and 
evidently amused. So were a good many others— 
the whole thing was so transparent. From time to 
time Manuel found leisure to look full at Mr. Hobson 
and Adeliza with the air of a perfect stranger. They 
were glad to be in that relation to him, though his 
stare was almost insulting. 

This evening there was a fire-balloon; next morn- 
ing there was a hunt—pleasure succeeded pleasure ; 
and in the midst of it all, the Hobsons turned their 
faces homewards, for their holiday ended with the 
month. The Fairfords finished what remained of 
their round before Charley returned to Rugby, and 
Jack to Oxford; and other parties of tourists dis- 
persed for similar reasons towards the beginning of 
September. 

Before the Hobsons left Luchon, Adeliza repeated 
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her visit to Juana, in the hope of cheering or bein 
serviceable. She found her much more equable than 
before; grave, but calm and submissive. 

“‘T think the Lord sent Meurice to me, to give me 
a chance of happiness,” said she. ‘* He has shown 
me how wrong I have been, and that it is of the 
Lord’s mercies I am not consumed, and because his 
compassions fail not. To my grief, he is going 
away ; but he tells me that he has done all he can in 
this place and must go farther on. I do not think 
he has been very successful here. Their eyes are 
dim, that they will not see, and their ears are dull, 
that they will not hear, for their heart is waxed 
gross with over-surfeiting ; and what will they do in 
the end? Nevertheless, he has offered the Word 


to them for many days, though they will not receive ° 


it; and he says that if I am the only fruit of his 
labours here, his coming will not have been in 
vain.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said Adeliza; ‘‘the result of his 
short visit to you must be a great consolation to him 
after so much fruitless labour. His words would not 
have sunk into your heart if it had not been in some 
measure prepared.” 

‘* My heart was like a flint,” returned Juana, “ but 
the Lord’s word was a hammer that shivered it to 
pieces. Now TI lie in the dust; but yet I would not 
exchange this abasement for all the pleasures an un- 
thinking world can bestow.” 

Like many another new convert, she was disposed 
to talk much, out of the fulness of her heart, and to 
involve in sweeping condemnation all who did not 
think and feel as she did at this present moment. 
Meurice knew well that the unpurified heart would 
throw up this thick dross over and over again till it 
had been refined many times over the fire; but he 
did not despair that the Great Refiner would yet seo 
his own image reflected in it. 

‘‘ He goes, but his precepts abide with you,” said 
Adeliza. 

** Yes,” said Juana, ‘‘and he has given me a great 
deal to think of—so much that I no longer dread the 
lonely winter as I did.” 

‘* How shall you spend it?” 

‘* An uncle of mine, a hard, harsh man, who could 
help me if he would, lives at Baréges. Meurice has 
written him on my behalf, telling him of my poverty 
and of my blindness. In reply, he declares that he 
will not see me nor support me for nothing, but that, 
when the season is over, during which he is sure I 
may earn a pittance, if only by drawing public atten- 
tion to my blindness—just think !—he shall shut up 
his hotel for the winter and go to warmer quarters in 
the valley; and that, as he has no reason to doubt 
my honesty, I may take charge of his house at 
Baréges during the winter, which a blind woman and 
young girl may as well do as not.” 

“That seems a good arrangement, is it not?” said 
Adeliza. 

‘‘ Yes, I am satisfied with it,” said Juana. “I 
pay something for this poor lodging, there I shall be 
rent-free, and have a pittance for food and firing. It 
is true the place is so cold as to be for five months of 
the year to all intents and purposes uninhabitable. 
It is four thousand feet above the sea, the mountain 
fogs envelop it, the bleak winds rush round it, the 
snow often hes fifteen feet deep, the wolves and bears 
prowl round the dwellings, all the inhabitants for- 
sake it for the winter, except one here and there to 
take care of what property is left, and these few are 
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close prisoners, and fortunate if they have always 
enough to eat.” 

‘What a horrible place!” said Adeliza. 
not like the thought of your going to it.” 

‘‘Meurice says the mind is its own place,’ said 
Juana, ‘“‘and the surrounding gloom will have no 
terrors forme. Were there the most smiling pros- 

ect, I could not see it.” 

“But Marcella?” said Adeliza, 
Juana’s still too apparent selfishness. 

‘She will have her mother,” said Juana, coldly. 

“Yes, I shall have my mother,”’ said the little girl, 
winding her arms around her, and kissing her face ; 
“JT shall not mind it in the least.” 

“ You really must lay ina good stock of provisions,”’ 
said Adeliza. ‘‘A large stock. Pray promise me 
this, or I shall have uncomfortable thoughts of you in 
my far-away home.” 

‘Of course we shall do the best for ourselves we 
ean,” said Juana. ‘‘ No one would be so foolish as 
not to do that.” 

“But are you sure your uncle will enable you to 
lay in a sufficient stock ?” 

‘No, indeed; he is, as I have said, a hard, selfish 
man. Besides, he owesme a grudge, and will enjoy 
keeping me short.” 

“Surely he cannot bear you a grudge now ?” 

“T wish I could think so; but I know him of old! 
You see, sefiora, I was once his domestic servant. My 
parents died, leaving me unprovided, and he took 
me out of charity, as it is called, but in reality to suit 
his own purposes, because he could use me worse, and 
get more out of me than one who was not dependent 
on him.” 

‘What a heartless man!” cried Adeliza. 

“Ah! indeed he was,” said Juana, deeply sighing. 
“He led me the life of a dog. Can you wonder 
that—Marcella! are you there ?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

‘Go out of the house for a while—I don’t want 
you to hear what I say to the young lady.” 

Marcella reluctantly but obediently went. 

‘“‘Is the child gone?” said Juana. 

‘“‘Yes—what a good little soul she is! Well?” 

“‘ Well—I forget where I left off; and don’t know 
it will do much good to go on. However, perhaps I 
may as well. What wasI saying?” 

‘You were saying how severe your uncle used to 
be to you, and how he took advantage of your friend- 
lessness—”’ 

“Ah! he did indeed. As long as my aunt lived, 
there was some one to interpose between him and me ; 
but after her death, he was worse to me than ever. 
Can you wonder that I at length took advantage of 
his absence to run away from him?” 

‘‘Why, no—the temptation must have been very 
strong—he did not do his duty by you, and therefore 
had no right to complain.” 

“T think not,” said Juana, bitterly. 

‘“‘ But did you better yourself by running away?” 

‘‘Immensely, so I thought. You see, my uncle did 
not live in Baréges then, but in a lone house in the 
valleys. I fled to one of our fashionable baths— they 
were not so frequented then; but still, the change 
was to me like a heaven on earth. It was the height 
of the season; additional hands were wanted ; I soon 
found employment at a boarding-house. There was 
plenty of work; but I did not mind that, there was 
so much change, so much amusement and excite- 
ment—just as there is here. WhenI made the beds 


“T do 


struck with 
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I could see through the windows the gay groups on 
the promenade, note their dresses, their faces, who 
they walked with, where they went—I thought them 
such happy people! Strains of music filled the air— 
guns were let off, fireworks exploded—oh, it was 
fairyland! I became rather jealous of some of the 
pretty young ladies, and thought if I were as well 
dressed, I should be as pretty as they—why should 
they have all the roses and I all the thorns? they 
all the play and I all the toil? Ah, the young often 
indulge in such thoughts, but how wrong they are! 
You see why I sent away Marcella.” 

‘* And did you return to your uncle?” 

“Return to him! No, indeed. Among our 
boarders was a young gentleman who paid me too 
much attention—was in love with me—and I with 
him. My mistress saw how it was, and warned me. 
She said he was not good. I said if he married me 
he would make me a lady. She said, ‘He’ll never 
marry you.’ However, she was out there—he did,” 
said Juana, proudly drawing up her head. ‘See, 
here’s the ring that has been on my finger ever 
since. And I have the certificate always about 
me. 

‘‘So he carried me away to a place where we lived 
quite quietly for many months—he going away from 
time to time and coming back again. His family 
knew nothing about it. I did not care for that, be- 
cause he said they were so proud. He said if they 
knew of it, they would never give him another penny, 
and what were we to live on? So we went on 
pretty happily till after Marcella was born. Then 
he went away to a town at some distance, and sent 
for me, and 1 was to leave Marcella behind. I was 
very sorry for this, I loved her so much; but I loved 
him more. I went to him, and found him in busi- 
ness of some sort that took him out for several hours 
daily. He had taken a small furnished house, and I 
was to be, as it were, his servant and housekeeper. 
I thought it hard, and not right, but still I let it be 
so. It went on for some time, and he became very 
harsh and crabbed, and often complained of my 
temper. At last his father sent for him—he wanted 
him to marry somebody. Then he said, ‘It’s your 
fault, Juana, that I cannot.’ I said, ‘My fault! 
how so? Truly that is laying the burden on the 
wrong back.’ He said, ‘You have marred my 
prospects for life—I wish I had never seen you.’ 
said, ‘I cannot echo that, for I love you too dearly. 
Oh, do not cast me away!’ He said, ‘ Who talks of 
casting ?—you know very well I can’t do that. Is it 
likely I should?’ I said, ‘Oh! do the thing that is 
right—acknowledge me to your father!’ He said, 
‘That I will never do, therefore say no more about 
it. If you do, I shall wish never to see your face 
again.’ Then I said, ‘I wish I had never seen 
yours.’ 

‘“‘And from that time,” said Juana, sobbing 
bitterly, ‘‘I never have seen it, though I would give 
worlds to do so, and love him as dearly as ever. He 
was glad, no doubt, to be quit of me, but yet, he had 
a regard for me in his way, that I think would have 
withheld him from deserting me without a pretext of 
some sort. And that pretext was given him by my 
own tongue! I knew at the time it was not true, 
and yet I said it! This has embittered my life ever 
since. And yesterday night, when Meurice read 
those words, ‘Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth; and the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity,’ I felt as if my heart would burst.” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 


XITI.——-LEATHER. 


Tux skins of animals, dressed in some mode or 
another, constitute the principal attire of men and 
women, savage or half-civilised, and inhabiting parts 
of the world, if not absolutely cold, yet not hot. As 
people get civilised and refined, so, as history proves, 
the skins of animals—save and except the valuable 
fur-bearing ones—give way to textile fabrics. No 
race of people, however, has quite emancipated itself 
from the dominion of leather, using the word leather 
in the most extended sense—comprehending, that is 
to say, the skins of animals that have been tan- 
dressed (leather proper), and those which have been 
alum-dressed. As the material for civilised boots and 
shoes, leather is in a manner indispensable; and, asa 
material for gloves, what so elegant as kid, so called? 
by which reservation I would mean to convey the 
teaching that some of the best quality small-size ladies’ 
gloves, and the thumb parts of some of the best 
quality larger size, are made of rat-skins. Why not ? 
Memorandum—Blanc-mange is sometimes made with 
jelly produced by the boiling down of white kid 
leather shreds. Again, why not? Is not gelatine 
gelatine, whencesoever produced, whether from a 
small number-six pair of white kid gloves or sizes 
larger? I merely state a fact, not desiring to raise a 
prejudice, but to suppress a prejudice. 

Leather—what 7s leather? Where in our explana- 
tion shall we begin, and how? We will begin as 
follows, by an assumed experiment. Let us assume 
that some confectioner or pastrycook, wholly free from 
prejudice, having long been used to make jelly from 
the leather of white kid gloves, had resolved to substi- 
tute for the white kid gloves a pair of men’s cast-off 
leather boots. Taking the boots, putting them intoa 
pot with water, and boiling, he would find that, how- 
ever prolonged the boiling might be, the boots would 
never dissolve—would never turn to jelly. If he 
should inquire of a chemist the reason for solution 
into a jelly in the glove case, and for non-solution in 
the boot case, the chemist would say, ‘‘ Boots do not 
dissolve, because they are made of leather, properly 
so called—of the tanned skin of some animal; whereas 
the leather of white kid gloves is not true leather, 
the skin out of which the gloves were made never 
having been tanned.” This information would be 
quite correct; wherefore it seems that we shall not 
understand what leather really is, before we go into 
the theory and practice of tanning. 

Any one who has ever bitten a piece of oak bark, 
or the tender shoots of a blackberry bramble, or a bit 
of gum catechu, or kino, will not readily forget the 
astringent action of these things upon the mouth. A 
piece of alum, if tasted, produces a somewhat similar 
effect, its action being also astringent. Investigating 
the cause of this astringency, the experimenter would 
find it referable to some combination established 
between the matter taken into the mouth and the 
membrane which lines the mouth. Gelatine and 
albumen compose, in greatest part, that membrane; 
and so by performing some experiments on gelatine 
and albumen contained in a test tube, wine-glass, or 
other convenient vessel, we may reasonably expect to 
see some evidence of what takes place when an 
infusion of oak bark, catechu, or kino is introduced in 
a solution of alum and certain other astringent things. 

For experiment, then, let us assume a portion of 





glue dissolved in water, or size, or other form of 
gelatine, it matters not what, to be taken for test. 
ing. We have an infusion of oak bark at hand, or 
if not oak bark, an infusion of gall nuts, of kino, or 
catechu—either will do quite well—and we add a por- 
tion of either of these infusions to the dissolved gelatine. 
A white, tough, flaky substance at once falls down, 
It is a compound of the once soluble gelatine with 
the once soluble tannic acid of the infusion operated 
with. Hither in its separate state is soluble in water, 
The two combined, forming tannate of gelatine, or 
tanno-gelatine, are insoluble in water. Here, then, in 
what this experiment shows, we have the theory of 
leather production. The indication to be fulfilled is, 
that the soluble gelatine, which is a chief component 
of animal skins, be combined with tannic acid, and 
made insoluble. In practice this is accomplished by 
soaking the skins to be tanned in pits containing 
infusion of oak bark, or some equivalent substance. 
Gradually the tannic acid unites with the gelatine 
of the skin, and leather—true leather—is the 
result. 

In considering the theory and practice of this 
operation, one conclusion will be obvious. Inasmuch 
as the outer or surface part of a skin must be the 
first to satisfy its affinity for tannic acid, so must the 
latter have more difficulty to find its way to the 
central part of the skin. A great complaint amongst 
bootmakers is that leather is not now so good as 
formerly—that it cannot be so universally relied 
upon. Probably this indictment is well founded. 
If not true, it might well have been true, considering 
the nature of modern tanning—I will not write 
improvements, but developments. The true secret of 
good and sound tanning is easily told, but it does not 
suit prevailing commercial habits. Nimble pennies, 
rapid operations, small profits and quick returns, all 
these are fundamental principles of modern trade. 
Now tanning is one of those operations that cannot 
advantageously be hurried. The great desideratum of 
conscientious tanning is to begin with a very weak 
infusion, and gradually increase the strength as layer 
after layer of the skin becomes saturated with the 
tannic acid. The thicker the skin or hide—practical 
people draw a distinction which we need not between 
skins and hides—so of course the more prolonged 
the tanning operation. Occasionally one sees in 
London bootmakers’ shops small pieces of elephant 
and rhinoceros and hippopotamus hides, all very 
thick, of course, and which must have taken an 
enormous amount of tanning. The very day on 
which this is written I saw displayed in the window 
of a London bootmaker’s shop a piece of elephant 
hide which, according to the placard attached, had 
occupied forty yearsin tanning. Now forty years, or 
even four years, is a very long time for a man in busi- 
ness to be waiting for a return on capital. No wonder 
that tanners have had recourse to many processes, 
some very ingenious, for shortening the time a skin 
or hide must remain in the tan-pit, according to the 
old-fashioned mode of tanning. In the first place, 
instead of oak bark, and the infusion of oak bark, 
once the only material used for tanning, kino, catechu, 
sumach, and other astringent things are used im con- 
nection with oak bark, or wholly substituted? Then, 
instead of allowing the skins to take up their charge 
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of tannic acid at leisure while soaking in a tan-pit, 
many ingenious devices are had recourse to for 
driving the tanning material into them. One device 
consists in making the skins or hides up into bags, 
filling those bags with astringent fluid and suspend- 
ing them. Consideration of ordinary hydrostatic 
principles will show that under the conditions de- 
scribed the astringent fluid must sink into and 
through the hide, less whatever amount should com- 
bine with the gelatine and become fixed as leather. 
This device seems perfect in theory, but in practice, 
however, I believe all conversant with the matter will 
admit that the leather thus produced is not equal in 
quality to what the result would have been under 
the slow but sure old method. 

It may be as well here to summarise the chief 
materials used either instead of oak bark for tanning 
purposes, or else, and more frequently, in conjunction 
with it. Sumach, a product of the Rhus contenus, or 
Rhus coriaria. Catechu, or terra japonica, variously 


derived, but chiefly from different species of acacia. | 


Dividivi, which is the crushed pods of the Cesalpina 
coriarta. Mimosa, from the bark and pods of various 
kinds of prosopis, a genus of leguminous plants. 
Valonia, the acorn of a sort of oak, the Quercus 
Avyjilops; and lastly nutgalls. The process of pre- 
paring animal skins by means of alum is called 
towing. Glove leather is prepared this way. Wash- 
leather undergoes a peculiar treatment with oil. The 
leather called chamois is a characteristic specimen 
of this class. The sort of leather (if we are to 
call it leather) known as parchment undergoes a 
peculiar dressing of lime. Calf or sheep skins are 
usually employed for writing-parchment. Asses 
and pigs’ skins for the stouter kind—drum-heads for 
example. 


Speaking of leather proper—tanned skins, that is | 


to say, used for boot and shoe making—we have 
seemed to take the fact for granted that it comes 
fully prepared leather from the tan-pit. Such is not 
the case, however. In this stage of its existence, 
the leather is irregular on the surface, hard and 
harsh ; moreover it is buff or tan coloured. Leather 
for bootmaking and shoemaking has one surface 
black, one surface only (I refer to the leather of 
ordinary boots and shoes), which proves that the 
blackness cannot have been given by dipping, in 
which case both sides of the leather would have 
been black. To understand how one surface has 
been blackened only, we must refer to what has 
been stated about mordant dyeing, to which category 
this blackening of leather on one side belongs. One 
quality of tannic acid, and the one that adapts it to 
the changing of skins into leather, is the property 
of forming an insoluble compound with gelatine. 
Another quality we see an exemplification of in 
common black ink, which is, or ought to be, a com- 
bination of iron with tannic acid and gallic acid, the 
second easily producible from the first, but not 
actively existing in either oak bark or either of the 
other astringent tanning vegetables mentioned. 
Ouly tannic acid is useful for tanning, because its 
derivative gallic acid does not form the desired 
insoluble compound with gelatine; but both tannic 
and gallic acids have the property in common of 
striking a black colour with any soluble compound 
of iron. Now the green crystalline body popuiarly 
known as copperas (though it has not one atom 
of copper in its constitution) is a soluble combina- 
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according to chemistry. All this being premised, 
let us reflect then on what ought to happen if we 
were to bring a soluble compound of iron—thin 
copperas, for example—into contact with an ordinary 
buff-coloured tanned leather surface. A black tint 
ought to result, and that is just what does result 
under a certain treatment to which the currier 
exposes raw leather. The currier, moreover, shaves 
the leather as rendered to him by the tanner—shaves 
it from inequalities, using knives of a very peculiar 
construction and mode of setting. In all ordinary 
cases of cutting with a knife, one likes to get the 
cutting edge as straight as possible, but the currier 
uses for his shaving work knives the edges of which 
have been purposely turned or curled by a small 
steel designed on purpose. Taken altogether, I do 
not know of a more unattractive trade than that of 
currier. This has not been made apparent by 
reference to the two operations of copperas staining 
and shaving, but we need not go into more precise 
details on the subject. 

The most casual observer of boot and shoe leather 
will not fail to have observed two marked varieties. 
One sort of boots and shoes worn by gentlemen on 
state occasions, by ladies more generally, and by 
certain fops on all occasions, is manufactured of 
French or patent leather, as it is called—a material 
glossy black on the surface, and not needing the 
blacking brush; the other sort is made of the ordinary 
blacking leather. The patent glaze is imparted by a 
sort of varnish laid on hot—too hot, indeed, for the 
proper endurance of leather—whence it happens that 
the wear of this French or patent leather is rarely 
satisfactory. Moreover, the black varnish, for 
manufacturing reasons, is laid on the skin, not on 
the hairy side of the leather, which again is not con- 
ducive to long endurance. About tastes there is 
no disputing, but to my taste this patent leather is 
not a desirable article of chaussure, even on the 
consideration of elegance. It is too harsh and rigid, 
does not bend and adapt itself to those curves and 
sinuosities and small motions of the foot which, 
when seen, are so beautiful. The portentous ques- 
tion, however, comes, and to a fop it must be very 
portentous, ‘“‘ What shall I clothe my feet in, if not 
this patent leather? Blacked leather is too dull; 
moreover, its odour is not pleasant. Black kid is 
pretty in the way it undulates and bends, accommo- 
dating itself to my graces of motion, but it is too 
devoid of lustre.” I can fancy a fop reasoning with 
himself this way, and if by chance a fop should read 
this paper, his recognitions will be due to me for 
some information I am about to give. The most 
beautiful black glaze I ever saw or can imagine for 
boots and shoes is a solution of silk in a chemical 
menstruum—the cupro ammonium. Any silk does, 
any colour, for whatever the dye tint might have 
been, when dissolved in the cupro ammonium out it 
comes black. Ifa pair of kid boots be glazed with 


. this fluid, they shine like a piece of black satin, with 


the soft pure lustre so characteristic of silk. A pair 
of boots thus silk-polished would be the wonder and 
envy of a ball-room; but I could not recommend 
it to any judicious fop whose feet might be ill- 
formed. Moving about, their lustrous reflections 
would challenge a scrutiny close in itself, trying in 
its ordeal. 

Not to multiply headings for the sake of unneces- 
sary precision, I may as well include here what is 


tion of iron—the iron or ferric sulphate, to speak | needful to state concerning india-rubber and gutta- 
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percha as boot and shoe materials. There was a 
time, very soon after the discovery of vulcanised 
india-rubber, when manufacturers and the public 
expected it to take the place of leather, far more 
than it has done or is capable of doing. India- 
rubber is actually waterproof, no doubt; no moisture 
can get from without to feet enveloped in the sub- 
stance. By a parity of reasoning, however, no cuta- 
neous transpiration can get from within to without, 
and hence arises an objection conclusive against the 
use of india-rubber boots and shoes by all who value 
health and comfort. 

Extended trial has shown that india-rubber cannot 
be advantageously used for boot and shoe making, 
and that even india-rubber clogs or goloshes need to 
be used with discretion. To slipon fora short tramp 
‘through snow or mire, and throw off immediately the 
tramp is done, a pair of india-rubber clogs is not un- 
desirable; but for a long walk, or, as is the imprudent 
habit of some, to wear these clogs one whole day, 
this is ruinous to the health, to the feet—and, what 
is of minor importance, to the underlying boot 
leather. Even polished leather boots are objection- 
able, for the reason of the impediment they oppose 
to transudation. Gutta-percha had once a greater 
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repute as a material for the soles of boots than 
practice has seemed to warrant. Soles of this mate. 
rial are waterproof and warm, both advantages, 
They melt if the sole of the foot be incautiously put 
upon the hob of a hot grate. But gutta-percha jg 
not to be undervalued, if the shoemaker can be 
persuaded to do his work properly. There is only 
one way to make a pair of gutta-percha soles attach 
and it is this. Melt one side of the intended sole 
with a hot poker; stick it on to the leather; let it 
cool, and when cool, screw it. That is the only way, 
and it is efficient. 4 
From boots and shoes come we now to gloves—of 
kid and rat by preference; but calf-skin, sheep-skin, 
deer-skin, and, lastly, dog-skin, all contribute to glove. 
making. But what could I write about gloves that 
any lady does not know already? How to clean them 
I might write about, but, personally hating cleaned 
gloves, I forbear to do so. If coloured and worn out 
as gloves, cut finger-stalls out of them—cut off finger 
ends and make mittens of them; if white, boil them . 
down for jelly and make blanc-manges of them—sixes 
or sevens, thumb pieces or finger pieces, no matter, 
Herbiverous or rodentiverous. never mind their 
origin, for are not all skins chemically the same ? 





OMNIBUSES, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


Txoven the omnibus has been called, with some show | 


morning journey as later in the day. As one result, 


of reason, ‘‘everybody’s private carriage,” it is not | valuable time is lost~—gentlemen due at their count- 


exactly that, as ‘‘everybody”’ is apt to find out at 
times. Belonging to everybody, it is nobody’s in 
particular, and the nobodies, it may be said by the 
way, substantiate their claim to it far more than the 
somebodies. Like some other things that might be 
mentioned, it bears a double character—being a 
great convenience when it is wanted, and a source 


o, ¢ ° ° ° | 
of annoyance when it is not; as a friend, it carries | 


you through the foul weather and the mud, and 
drops you at your own door, yet at other times it 
blocks your way, cumbers the ground with its lum- 


bering mass, splashes you with mud in wet weather, | 


keeps you hesitating on the kerb if you are on foot, 
or crawling in its rear if you drive your own trap. 
Independent of these annoyances, the general 
machine is subject to certain infirmities not pleasant 
to deal with, some of which we shall take the liberty 
to notice. In the first place, there is a species of 


staggers, which are apt to come over it when it is | 


empty or half-empty. When taken in this way it is 
seen to reel from one side of the road towards the 
other, then to crawl a little crab-fashion, then to stop 
for a half-minute making a sort of wriggling motion 
as if it wanted to get on, but couldnot. You imagine 
it is light-headed, it behaves in such a bewildered way 
—but the fact is, it is only light-bodied; all it wants 
is ballast in the shape of ten or a dozen more pas- 
sengers, then it would go fast enough. When it 
does get them it goes with astonishing speed; the 
machine which could hardly creep with five pas- 
sengers can gallop with five-and-twenty; and it does 
gallop, but not fast enough, it shall happen, to catch 
your train, and you have the satisfaction to be left 
promenading a cold platform for an hour or more in 
consequence. It is noticeable that this distemper pre- 
vails more on the long routes than it does on the 
short ones; the suburban ’busses are especially sub- 
ject to it, not so much, it is said, on their early 








ing-houses at eleven arriving long after; while ladies 
coming into town to shop have to hasten back again 
with half their business undone. 

In the second place, even an omnibus with the best 
intentions is apt to get whirled out of its regular 
orbit by that mysterious and ubiquitous body, the 
paving commissioners. These gentlemen are fond of 
ordering the ’bus to the right-about, and while they 
amuse themselves by eviscerating the main tho- 
roughfares, send the ’bus on voyages of discovery 
and hazardous expeditions in search of a north-west 
passage. In this case, if you are luckless enough to 
be abroad, you find yourself, like Paddy's enter- 
prising pig, ‘‘running down all manner of streets,” 
occupying twice the time on the route that you 
should have done, and at last shunted out in the mud 
of some unknown region, with an intimation from the 
conductor that he cannot get nearer your destination. 

A third contingency, though it is one of less fre- 
quent occurrence now than in years past, is a break- 


| down, which may happen at any time, and still does 
| happen now and then. 


*Busses, as well as drivers 
and conductors, are liable to the assaults of time and 
conditions of disrepair. They will spring a leak in 
the roof, and let the whole drainage of the outside 
trickle down your back as you sit in the cosy left-hand 
corner ; or the window shall be broken or refuse to 
shut, and a current of cold air shall grip you round 
the shoulders and fascinate you with the anticipations 
of rheumatism. All which trifles you bear like a 
philosopher, having set your account by them as 
more or less matters of course. But when that hind 
wheel comes off, and goes rolling away on its own 
private business, you are turned out to continue your 
journey as best you can, provided no serious damage 
befalls you in the break-down. 

In making use of your ’bus, the first thing to be 
looked to is that you take care to select the right one. 
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’Busses are so much alike, many of them, in size and 
hue, that nothing is easier than to get into one that 
is going the wrong route for you—in which case you 
may be said to be in a blunderbuss, for, as Hood says, 
‘‘a blunderbuss, my masters, is the wrong omnibus,” 
and if you are rammed down at the far end, you will 
not find it pleasant to have to pay a fare for nothing, 
and to be shot out again all in a hurry when you dis- 
cover your mistake. Some ’busses, we are sorry to 
say, are little better than traps to catch unwary fares ; 
they imitate the hue and carry tlie name of others 
which traverse the suburbs for a long distance, and 
then drop you half-way, either because they go no 
farther, or they go in a wrong direction. 

In choosing a seat—provided you have a choice, 
and do not go in as a wedge to tighten “ all England’s 
eleven,”’ who are seated already—you can be guided 
by the distance you are going, though, irrespective 
of this consideration, most people are seen to select, 
when they can, one of the corner seats near the door, 
and preferably that at the left hand, because, owing 
to the convexity of the macadamised road, the vehicle, 
while running on its own side of the way, leans back 
a little, and the seat is the more cosey and easy- 
chairish on that account. Other advantages of the 
corners near the door are—(1), proximity to the con- 
ductor, whom you can touch up oecasionally on the 
elbow with your stick or umbrella, to obtain such 
information as you may want; (2), a full view of the 
facial characteristies of everybody that comes in and 
goes out, and the opportunity of showmg your 
superior breeding by being helpful to elderly dames 
and timid persons in getting up and down the steps ; 
3), convenience of exit when you have finished your 
journey ; and (4), the opportunity, which amounts to 
a certainty on a dripping day, of levying contributions 
from the skirts of the ladies, whose long tails, after 
draggling im themud, will makeliberal deposits of their 
gatherings on your pantaloons. Some people prefer 
the corners at the farther end, so as to run no risk 
from draughts, and to escape the ammoyance of 
passers-by; amd if you are not going to alight until 
the terminus is reached, the far-end of the ’bus is 
certainly the most snug. By retiring so far, however, 
you may chanee to deprive yourself of the pleasure of 
responding to the conductor’s appeal, ‘‘ Any gen’Iman 
ride outside to ’commodate a lady ?” and of facing a 
pelting downfall of rain or a cutting wind in favour 
of some unprotected female too impatient to wait for 
the next "bus. Another advantage, shared by all 
four corners alike, is, that whem you are cornered you 
leave but one plunderable flank open to the opera- 
tions of the chevaliers or dames of industry, tt any 
such should happen to be present. For it is incum- 
benton you always, when you use your ’bus, to “‘ take 
care of your pockets!” the art of abstraction being 
daily practised in omnibuses, by professors of both 
sexes, and that with a degree of skill and coolness 
hardly rivalled elsewhere. Interesting young ladies 
are known to excel in it—tender young creatures, fair 
and fascinating to look upon, but skilful in the 
surreptitious use of scissors, with which they will 
silently snip their way to your purse, under the screen 
of their flowing drapery, looking all the while 
seriously sad and sentimental, as though their 
thoughts were far away from this sublunary scene— 
or, it may be, wearing an aspect of joyous hilarity 
like that of a bridesmaid bound for a wedding party. 
A fair adept in this business is sometimes accom- 
panied by her swell partner, a seeming gentleman in 
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glossiest garb, his delicate fingers encased in lavender- 
coloured kid, to whom she will pass the plunder as 
soon as it is secured, and whochivalrously makes off 
with it as soon as possible, knowing that the lady 
can come to no harm if nothing is found in her 
possession. 

If you are a stranger in London, you may as well 
accept the advice not to get into a’bus unless you 
know where you are, because it is not worth while to 
pay a fare for riding fifty yards or less. We have 
seen strangers get in at Cheapside to ride to the 
Poultry, and at Cornhill when bound for the Mansion 
House, and have noticed their mortification on being 
bundled out almost as soon as they were in. The 
newspapers tell us a story of an Irish girl who being 
called on for fourpence, and compelled to pay it, for a 
ride of thirty yards, took her revenge by resuming 
her seat and riding three miles farther to the terminus 
in order to have her penny’s-worth—a species of 
revenge that would not suit everybody. 

In paying your fare do not halt on the step as you 
go out, and there waste the time of a dozen or 
score of people, as too many do, in rummaging in 
your pockets for the money. Get your money ready 
in your hand; pay it before you reach your destina- 
tion, and if you want change, pay it in time to get 
the change without occasioning delay to others. In 
France, and also in our large manufacturing towns, 
the "bus fares are collected by the conductor soon 
after starting, so that there are no accounts to settle 
or disputes to adjust while the machine stands still, 
a method of management which the London com- 
panies might to some extent do well to follow, on 
lines at least where there are not many scales of 
distances. Why, also, should they not make a 
difference between outside and inside fares, in favour 
of the outsider? That seems to be done everywhere 
but in London, the general rule being that the out- 
side fare is but two-thirds that of the inside. 

The last piece of advice we shall tender is, not to 
leave the results of your marketings, your bundles, 
packets, boxes, provisions, etc., ete., in the *>bus when 
you get out of it. It is true there are depots for 
these things, where they may be claimed, and where 
they will be restored to the owner if they can be 
found and identified. But there is the 7f/, which, as 
everybody knows, is a very awkward word; and 
there is the fact, patent to many a forgetful insider, 
that a vast number of artieles thus left behind do 
not somehow get conducted to the depot, and are 
never seen again. 

The advice given above, we may say in conclusion, 
is chiefly applicable to London "busses. The country 
*bus has a way and a world of its own—is its own 
time-table and time-keeper, and rumbles about at 
its own sweet will where it likes and when it likes. 
As a rule, it will run down to the station when the 
long trains are due, and there tout for passengers ; 
but it is by no means certain that it will do so. If 
the weather is very foul—if Dobbin has cast a shoe, 
or has taken a mash—or if anything particularly 
interesting is going on in the town, the ’bus may 
chance to lie in ordinary, and the railway passengers, 
if there be any, may charter a fly, or may trudge 
into town on foot. When the proprietor does go, 
and gets a load of passengers, he feels bound to take 
every one-of them to their own doors, let them reside 
at what distance they may. Sometimes this delivery 
occupies hours. We shall not forget in a hurry a 


journey of this sort, late one evening, and which 
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formed our first experience in a town with which we 
were unacquainted. For more than an hour we were 
made to traverse the place in every direction, and at 
last were set down at our destination, which we might 
have reached in a quarter of an hour’s walk had 
we but known the way from the station. 
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Tur charges these reports bring against the cottages 
in East Anglia and in Mid-England are, upon the | 
whole, true of their condition in the southern counties. | 
Even in the metropolitan counties, where we might 
expect all sorts of reforming influences to be at work, 
the same dark tale is told. 

In Essex, Dr. Hunter found that a destruction of | 
houses had been going on in twenty-two parishes, | 
without arresting the growth of the population, so 
that in 1861 a larger number of persons were squeez- 
ing themselves into a smaller number of houses than 
had been the case in 1851. At Great Chesterford 
he describes some of the cots as ‘‘ pictures of misery;”’ 
at Little Chesterton were ‘plenty of tumble-down 
houses with most wretched thatches.” At Wenden 
were ‘‘ some most melancholy cottages: the crumbling 
clay exposed the ribs, and none but the poorest 
material seemed used.” At Little Hallingbury the 
floors were of large pebbles set in concrete, which of 
course busy little fingers were hard at work, day by 
day, pulling out. Washing such floors must have 
been out of the question ; a pail of water would leave | 
them as full of pools as a bad road on a rainy day. 

In Surrey the commons are skirted by cottages of 
the poorest description, originally built by squatters 
on the waste. In course of time some have been 
sold, and so rebuilt or repaired as to become decent 
habitations, but numbers may be found containing 
only one bedroom and one sitting-room, totally | 
destitute of drainage, and in a wretched condition. | 
Even the pretty comfortable-looking towns and 
villages have their dark spots, and these are just 
the habitations of the poor labourer. Of Godstone, 
it is said: ‘‘ We have many cottages unfit for human 
habitation; they are small and crowded, without ven- 
tilation or drainage, outhouses, gardens, or water 
supply.” 

At Farnham, the commissioner saw a cottage | 
in which a man and his wife and ten children lived. | 
The whole family slept in one room divided by a 
wooden screen, carried partially across. There was 
only one window to supply light and air to the whole 
room on both sides of the screen. 

From the neighbourhood of Maidstone, in Kent, we 
get evidence similar in character to that concerning 
Norfolk. ‘Cottage accommodation is generally | 
miserable, especially as to bedrooms; no decency can | 
be observed. The sitting-rooms are too often stone | 
or brick floored, draughty, cold, wretched places, 
from which the father and grown-up sons are only 
too glad to escape to the warm public-house near. 
The sanitary arrangements are horrible, and, in short, 
the cottages of the working man are so curiously 
contrived as to sap the foundations of morality, 
religion, and health.” 

In East Kent it is said many of the cottages are 
quite uninhabitable. What then must be the misery 
of English cottage homes when, in the face of such 
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evidence as this, the commissioner says, ‘‘and yet 
it appeared to me that they were better in Kent than 
in any county that I have visited” ? 

These notes, culled from the reports, will serve to 
give some idea of the condition of our cottage homes 
at the present time. Doubtless, the eauses to which 
we referred in our first article have tended to 
aggravate their wretchedness of late years, and, in 
addition, time is always at work; but when we read 
the continual remarks, “our cottages are better 
now,”’ ‘there is not much to complain of now,” and 
have the whole matter referred to as ‘the evil 


| growth of many generations,” we become conscious 


of a continuity of misery under which generation 
after generation has dragged out a painful existence. 
Forty years ago, travelling through Leicestershire, 
William Cobbett thus described the homes of the 
peasantry: ‘“ Look at these hovels made of mud 
and of straw; bits of glass, or of old off-cast windows, 
without frames or hinges, frequently, but merely 
Enter them, and look at the 


together, to serve for a table; the floor of pebble, 
broken brick, or of-the bare ground; look at the 
thing called a bed, and survey the rags on the backs 
of the wretched inhabitants, and then wonder, if you 
can, that the jails and dungeons and treadmills 
increase.” If after years of earnest, generous efforts 
on the part of many of our landowners, the above 
description is scarcely now an exaggeration of some 
parts of the country, how universally true must it 
have been before the national conscience was aroused 
upon the subject? Living for generations under 
such influences, it is not strange that the race itself 
For the exterior of the house is 
too often a type of the man who dwells init. Ifthe 
habitation of his body isin decay, so often is the habi- 
There are those who say that the 
English peasant now is not the man his forefather 
was when he crossed the sea,— 
‘* And drew his sounding bow at Azincour.” 


We will not discuss this question, butit is asserted 
that in the fourteenth century, a few years after 
‘earlier Crecy and Poitiers,” he was at least twice as 
And 
that would mean all the difference between living in 
comfort and in penury, between the power to develop 


| the gift of life fairly, or the certainty of being 


obliged to feel that life gradually distorted and 
crushed. 

Pent-up city folk often envy the fresh complexion 
and the stalwart frame of the farmer or the country 
gentleman, while they wonder how labourers who 
breathe the same air have such a feeble and dejected 
look. Who can wonder when he once knows the 
secret of those ‘‘ Black Holes,’”’ miscalled bedrooms, 
in which they nightly inhale draughts of poisoned 
vapour ? 

One of the most evident results of bad dwellings 
is physical debility. One surgeon, in Norfolk, ‘ ob- 
serves the want of muscular development in the 
agricultural labourer: he has no calves to his legs, 
and no development of the biceps muscle of his arm.” 
Another notes the blanched and unhealthy-looking 
condition of the children in a particular locality. 
Some places seem scourged by fevers, some decimated 
by consumption, everywhere the aged are cruelly 
tortured by rheumatism. 

‘There is a want,” writes Lord Sidney Godolphin 
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Osborne, ‘‘of physical energy, of what I may call 
labour pluck, a deadening of mind and body force ; 
they may work up to what they are worth, as regards 
the value of what they do in the labour market, but 
even this is done after a very listless fashion; they 
form farm machinery in the mass, but the motive 
power is weak.” And this is said of labourers whom 
Lord Ashley describes as stiffer-backed and broader- 
shouldered than in many other parts of England. 

Certain it is the reports concur in bringing a long 
indictment against the labourers, socially and morally. 
The best that can be said of them is that they 
patiently endure their woes. In the south and west 
of England they seem to have quite lost their inde- 
pendence. ‘They live on the verge of pauperism, 
and have no hope of bettering their position; the 
consequence is, they are every day coming to look 
upon relief as their right. ‘‘A labourer who is ill 
one day, or whose child is sick, as a matter of 
course applies to the parish doctor, and a week’s 
illness always sends him to the parish.”” Even the 
best and most industrious labourers are discouraged 
from joining friendly societies for fear of losing 
their presumed right to come on the rates. Some 
of their clubs are framed with special reference to 
this additional help, and thus, instead of delivering 
them from their social and moral degradation, they 
help to secure them in it. 

This being the case, it is not wonderful that they 
should have little sense of honesty. The manage- 
ment of their friendly societies too often exhibits 
instances of it. ‘In hundreds of cases, after years 
of patient self-denial and saving against a day of 
trouble, the poor labourer has been sent on the 
parish, because there is nothing ‘in the box of his 


club,’ or because, as he and others were getting old, | 


and were likely soon to come upon its funds, the 
younger members of his club have dissolved it, and 
reconstituted it without him.” It is to be feared 
that to be in debt is a common thing with the 
labourer. Sickness and want of work bring many 
into it against their will, but every one knows the 
fatal facility there is in living upon other people 
when once you have tried the experiment. To this 
habit the labourer is specially tempted, not only by 
his poverty, but by the tally-men with whom he 
deals, who allow their customers to run into debt up 
to a certain point, as part of their system of trade. 
To get out of debt, we are told, is one of the first 
efforts a labouring man or woman makes when a 
religious change takes place in their character. 

The reports frequently refer to their indifference 
to chastity, and attribute it to their wretched dor- 
mitories, and all who know agricultural villages will 
admit that the accusation is true. It is well known 
that our English labouring women contrast most 
unfavourably with the Irish in this particular. 

The love of ‘‘ yale,” so characteristic of their Saxon 
forefathers a thousand years ago, is still the chief 
characteristic of their descendants now. ‘‘ The rage 
for beer” is so great, that in rural districts no 
business can be concluded without it. If a man 
gets a shilling extra it goes in beer, while mop 
fairs, club festivals, and harvest-homes are usually 
scenes of miserable drunkenness. What with the 
overwhelming force of a propensity continuing now 
in a course of a thousand years of hereditary trans- 
mission; what with the miserable home on the one 
side, and the abominable little beershops on the 
other, the labourer has no chance. ‘If the Queen 
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means to do any good to us,” said a poor wife to 
Mr. Culley, ‘‘she had best begin by putting down 
them alehouses; they make gentlefolks’ fortunes, 
they do; look at this, captain, and they won’t put 
them down, but the Queen might, or leastways 
shorten their hours. It’s Saturday night till twelve 
o’clock, and they ain’t well out o’ church on Sunday 
till they’re in again. Them alehouses is our curse, 
they are.” 

We once read of a trout who got fixed in a hole 
in the root of a tree which stretched out into the 
stream. The unfortunate fish lived on for years, and 
as he increased in bulk, his form grew to the shape 
of his prison-house. So it is with us all, especially 
those whose life is a dull routine. Our nature 
grows to the shape of the circumstances around us, 
and nothing at last becomes so painful as a change. 
Thus we can understand how the labourer gets used 
to his wretched cot and dislikes the change involved 
in a removal to a better one. Few things are more 
disheartening that the want of appreciation with 
which benevolent efforts in cottage building have 
been met. ‘We have given,” said the Karl of 
Kimberley, in the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, 
‘a very good cottage to a labourer, and we find that 
he does not appreciate it at all. He puts his apples 
into one room, does not inhabit another, and would 
put his pig into another if we would let him!” Sir 
George Jenkinson, speaking in the Gloucester 
Chamber of Agriculture, said: ‘‘ If you built a palace 
and furnished it to match, you would scarcely induce 
them to leave these places, into which you would 
hardly put a pig to live.” But this content with 
misery, this clinging to wretchedness, is of itself a 
proof of moral degradation. 

Not only do the poor thus become insensible, but 
they often aggravate their discomforts by taking 
lodgers. An amusing instance of the gregarious pro- 
peusity is related by a clergyman in Staffordshire. An 
old widow dwelt in a cot withone bedroom. Herson 
John, a married man, with two children, came to 
live with her; then a grown-up daughter, who had 
been in service, and was in a decline, came to be 
nursed. Then a widowed daughter with her little 
child followed. Soon after the clergyman called at 
the house, and seeing John’s wife’s mother, who 
lived a great way off, said, ‘‘ Are you come to pay 
your daughter a visit?” ‘‘No, sir; I am come to 
stay altogether if I can make myself comfortable.” 
‘7 should think you could not be comfortable with . 
so many in the house,” he replied. ‘Oh, I don’t 
mean that, sir; I mean if we can agree together.” 

Dr. Fraser says: ‘‘In the eye of the moralist, 
the most malign aspect of poverty is in its power to 
generate the loss of natural affection. It is, emphati- 
cally, hardening—at any rate, in its influence on ‘the 
natural man.’” And the reports give many proofs of 
this in the apathy of some parents with reference to 
the education of their children, and in the avidity 
with which they grasp at their wages as early as 
they possibly can. In Cambridgeshire, the children 
go to work as young as six years old; many at seven 
or eight. The reason appears to be in many cases 


that the parents compel the ganger to take the little 
one as a condition of getting regularly the labour of 
the bigger child of the same family. But what can we 
expect of people who see their families suffering under 
such wretched physical evils, and are themselves de- 
pressed and disheartened by them? For, says the 
report, the most formidable difficulty of all is not the 
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apathy of parents, but their poverty. It is impossible 
for men with large families to look beyond the present 
hour. To be warmed and filled is to them the one great 
object in life, and to talk to them about improving 
the minds of their children while they are unable to 
provide those things which are needful for their 
bodies must seem to them like mocking. 

If their present distress makes them so indif- 
ferent to the prospective advantages of education, 
how much more will it be so in matters which relate 
to another world. As the Bishop of Ripon, re- 
ferring to the spiritual aspect of the question of over- 
crowded dwellings, has said, ‘‘ every effort to create 
a spiritual tone of feeling is counteracted by a set of 
physical circumstances which are incompatible with 
the exercise of common morality.” 

Place the plastic clay in an extreme of heat or cold 
and it will harden into solid stone. The extremes of 
poverty and riches tend to harden the heart, destroy- 
ing not only the spiritual sensibilities, but even the 
natural affections. 

Can a mother forget her sucking child? Think 
of the Lincolnshire babies, drugged by their 
mothers with opium; of poor Betsey B——, who 
actually did not remember how many babies she had 
had. Think of mothers driving their poor little 
weeping children out to work before it is light, 
threatening to beat them if they do not go. Think 
of fathers sitting all day outside beershops, like lazy 
hogs basking in the sun, while their children break 
their backs to supply the means of parental dissipa- 
tion. ‘‘ Without natural affection.”’ ‘This is the 
dreadful result of a wretched home. And what can 
come of such ahome? The poor girls too often add 
shame to its wretchedness. In Norfolk, one child 
out of every ten is illegitimate. The boys grow 
up to be young ruffians, who care for nobody. If 
they are wild they will turn poachers, and perhaps 
get hanged for killing a gamekeeper, or they will be 
picked up by the recruiting sergeant; or if they are 
steady, they will continue to tread the same weary 
round as their father, and unless these things be not 
speedily altered, perpetuate this misery to future 
generations. 

These reports do not give any direct statement 
as to the religious condition of the agricultural poor, 
but we note that the greater part of the information 
is obtained through clergymen, and that its tone is 
as a rule depressing, carrying the conviction with it 
that religion is at a very low ebb indeed in our rural 
districts. The conclusion to which the Rev. H. T. 
Young, Stokenchurch, Oxon, has come, may fairly 
be accepted as descriptive of the condition of things 
throughout the country: ‘‘I am satisfied, from ob- 
servations which I have made during a period of 
thirty-five years passed in the ministry of the 
church, ‘that before our teaching and preaching can 
have the effect we look for, we must house the 
labourer in a better manner.” 

The average attendance at church is greater in the 
country than in town, but there are so many induce- 
ments to draw the rural poor to church, that the only 
wonder is so many stay away. Not to mention the 
natural desire to stand well with all the authorities 
of the village, many of our country parishes possess 
various corrupting old charities, a share in which can 
only be obtained by presence at church. In a neigh- 
bouring parish to the one in which we are writing, a 
loaf of bread is given away every Sunday to every 
parishioner who chooses to apply for it. Of course 
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the church is well filled. These charities not only 
make the poor more reckless and dependent, but 
worse still, tend to turn them into hypocrites and 
formalists. 

But a large number rarely go to church at all, 
while of those who do, it is to be feared that their 
state of mind has been but too well described by our 
Laureate :— 


“ An’ I hallus comed to ’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur deiid, 
Aw ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my 
yeid, H . 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I thowt a ’ad summut 
to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaiiy.”’ 


CURIOSITIES OF SOUTHWARK. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 


Il. 


BanksipE (Thames Bank in Domesday Book) had 
two ‘‘ Beare-gardens, places wherein were kept 
beares, bulls, and other beasts, to be bayted; as also 
mastives, in several kenles, nourished to bayt them ”’ 
(Stow). Here Edward Alleyn, founder of Dulwich 
College, kept the bear-garden, in the time of Eliza- 
beth and James1; but ‘his Majesty’s bear-garden”’ 
was removed to Clerkenwell in 1686-7. Ben Jonson 
acted in the earliest theatre in Paris Garden. Aggas’s 
map, 1560, shows two eirci lower down on ‘the 
Bank ;” and still lower were the Globe, the Hope, 
and the Rose. 

The Globe was built in 1593, for Burbage, the actor. 
In 1603, a license was granted to Shakspeare and 
others to act here. In a paper at Dulwich College 
the name occurs of ‘‘ Mr. Shaksper,”’ in a list of ‘ In- 
habitants of Southerk, Jully, 1596.”” The Globe was 
destroyed by fire, June 29, 1613, when Ben Jonson was 
present ; it was rebuilt in 1614, contiguous to the site 
of Globe Alley, which led from Maid Lane to “ the 
Bank.” Pennant was told that the door of the Globe 
Theatre was standing ‘‘ very lately’? (1790). The site 
is now included in that of Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery. Such are the notes of the general history of 
the Globe Theatre, upon which Mr. Halliwell, our very 
able Shakspearian illustrator, has just thrown much 
light, and promised more, in a letter to the ‘‘ Athe- 
neum,” announcing ‘‘ the discovery of a series of 
documents which reveal the long-hidden mystery of 
the story of the establishment of the Globe and Black- 
friars Theatres. It is now certain that Shakspeare, 
who is more than once alluded to by name, was never 
a proprietor in either theatre. His sole interest in 
them consisted in a participation, as an actor, in the 
receipts of what is called the house.” 

The Hope Theatre, used both for bear-baiting and 
as a play-house, was near the Rose; here Ben 
Jonson’s ‘* Bartholomew Fair” was first acted ; later 
it was used for prize-fighting and bear-baiting. The 
Rose, probably the oldest theatre upon Bankside, 
except Paris Garden, was built long before 1597: it 
occupied the site of Rose Alley. The Swan was 
in repute anterior to 1598. Both the Rose and the 
Swan, after 1620, were only occupied occasionally 
by gladiators and fencers. About 1648 all theatres 
were suppressed. Bankside then became the abode 
of dyers, for ‘the conveniency of the water.” 
Philip Henslowe was originally a dyer here. The 
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stew-houses were put down by sound of trumpet, 
temp. Henry vu; but Pike Garden to this day keeps 
in memory the fish stews. 

Winchester House or Palace, founded about 1107, 
by Bishop Giffard, with its courts, offices, and water- 
stairs, occupied great part of “the Bank,” and had 
its gardens, with statues, and fountains, and a 
spacious park: hence, Park Street. The decaying 
palace was let as mills, warehouses, and wharves ; 
and the remains of the great hall, with a grand cir- 
cular gable window, of rare tracery, were laid open 
by an accidental fire, August, 1814. The vinegar 
works of Messrs. Pott are upon part of the park site, 
and are held of the See of Winchester. Adjoining 
was the Bishop of Rochester’s Palace, north of the 
Borough market-place. This estate was granted by 
William, second Karl of Warren, to the monks of 
Rochester, by placing his knife upon the altar of St. 
Andrew. Deadman’s Place, west of the market, is 
said to be corrupted from Desmond Place, where 
dwelt the Earl of Desmond: here is the college 
founded by Thomas Cure, saddler to Edward v1, Mary, 
and Elizabeth; and here the almshouses founded by 
Edward Alleyn, 1616. 

Barclay and Perkins’s Brewery and appurtenances 
occupy about twelve acres of ground, and date from 
early in the last century. They became about 1758 the 
property of the elder Mr. Thrale, who was succeeded 
by his son, the friend of Dr. Johnson, who hada 
room over the entrance-gate to the brewery. Thrale’s 
executors, of whom Johnson was one, sold the 
brewery to David Barclay, junior, the banker. ‘‘ We 
are not here,”’ said Johnson, on the day of the sale, 
**to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potenti- 
ality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
David Barclay placed in the brewing firm his nephew 
from America, Robert Barclay, subsequently of Bury 
Hill, and Mr. Perkins, of Thrale’s establishment : 
hence the firm of ‘‘ Barclay and Perkins.” To describe 
this vast establishment would far exceed our limits. 


Nearly every portion of the heavy toil is accomplished | 


by the steam-engine: the malt is conveyed from one 
building to another, even across streets, and again to 
the crushing rollers and mash-vat, by machinery. 
The cold and hot water, the wort and beer, are 
pumped in various directions almost without human 
labour. With so much machinery and order, com- 
paratively few men are required for the enormous 
brewing of 3,000 bushels of malt in a day. The 
supply of water is, for brewing, 100,000 gallons 
daily ; and on the premises is an artesian well 367 
feet deep, the water of which, of low temperature, 
is mostly used for cooling the beer in hot weather: 
The malt-bins are each of the height or depth of an 
ordinary three-storied house; the great furnace-shaft 
is 19 feet below the surface and 110 feet above; each 
of the copper boilers cost nearly £5,000. The largest 
vat will hold 3,500 barrels of porter, which, at the 
retail price, would yield £9,000 ; the Great Tun of 
Heidelberg would hold but half this quantity. 

But the glory of Southwark is its magnificent priory 
church of St. Mary Overie, in magnitude and architec- 
tural character the third church in the metropolis, 
and one of the few churches in England possessing 
a Lady Chapel. Roman masonry and pottery have 
been found below the church-floor. There is a tradi- 
tional account of a church being built and endowed 
here long before the Conquest, by a maiden named 
Mary, with the profits of her father’s ferry across 
the Thames at this spot, but the story is much dis- 
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credited. The present church was originally the 
church of the Augustine priory of St. Mary Overie, 
and was founded by the Norman knights, William 
Pont de Arche and William Dauncy; the nave is 
attributed to Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, in 
1106. Other portions were altered in the reigns of 
Richard 11 and Henry ry. After the dissolution of 
the monasteries, this church was purchased of 
Henry vut by the people of Southwark. It is eruci- 
form in plan, with a nave, transept, choir, and Lady 
Chapel; and an embattled and pinnacled central tower, 
height 150 feet; besidestwo chapels. The choir and 
Lady Chapel, Lancet style, were begun in 1208. From 
the roof Hollar drew his celebrated view of London, 
before and after the Great Fire. The tower was 
built in the reign of King John. The restoration, with 
the choir and Lady Chapel, by Mr. George Gwilt, F.s..., 
is scrupulously accurate in following the mouldings 
and details of the former design, as 1s the rebuilding 
of the east end, from Salisbury Cathedral. The 
eastern gable and foliated cross on the apex are 
very fine. The Lady Chapel was used by Bishop 
Gardiner for the trial of heretics in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and here Bishop Hooper and John 
Rogers were condemned to the stake. Here are 
the marble tomb and effigies of Bishop Andrewes. 
The nave of the church was taken down within 
seven feet, and sold for one hundred and _ fifty 
guineas! It has been rebuilt in poor, incongruous 
style, and being separated from the choir, presents 
the anomalous appearance of two churches in 
one; but had the nave been restored, the groined 
roof of the church would exhibit an uninterrupted 
perspective of two hundred and eight feet. The 
most picturesque views are from the clerestory 
vaultings of the choir. The stone altar-screen 
of niches (resembling that in Winchester Cathedral), 
ete., with Bishop Fox’s device of the pelican, has 
been restored. The church is very rich in painted 
sculpture tombs, including those of the poet Gower 
and his wife; the coloured bust of John Bingham, 
saddler to Queen Elizabeth and James 1; a richly- 
painted carved and gilt monument to William 
Austen, who wrote a poem of “ Meditations;” the 
effigies of the empiric, Dr. Lockyer (temp. Charles 11), 
in thick curled wig and furred gown— 


‘* His virtues and his pills are so well known, 
That envy can’t confine them under stone.” —Zpitaph. 


—costumed busts of John Treaherne and his wife ; 
and kneeling figures of Alderman Humble, his two 
wives, and their children. In the burial register, 
under 1607, occurs ‘‘ Edmond Shakspeare, a player, 
in the church,” the great dramatist’s brother, and 
who, doubtless, was followed to the grave by Aim as 
chief mourner. Under 1625, is ‘‘ Mr. John Fletcher, 
a man, in the church” (Beaumont and Fletcher); 
and Philip Massinger, ‘‘ a stranger,” in the church- 
yard, 1638-9. In this church was married, 1406, 
Edmund Holland, last Earl of Kent, and grandson 
of ‘‘the Fair Maid of Kent,’ to Lucia, eldest 
daughter of Barnaby, Lord of Milan : King Henry 1v 
gave away the bride at the church-door. 

The massive tower of St. Saviour’s church contains 
a grand peal of twelve bells, the weight of the tenor 
being 514 ewt., and its note B. This church formerly 
possessed a peal of eight bells; weight of tenor, 
46 ewt. 3 qr. 211b.; but in 1735 these wefe re-cast, 
with additional metal, by Knight, of Winchester 
Yard, near the edifice, and made a peal of twelve, 
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which was first rung by the College Youths, on 
Saturday evening, the 2nd of August, in the same 
year. The tenth and eleventh of this peal were 
recast by Messrs. Mears—the former in 1844, 
weight 24 cwt. 3qr. 71b.; the latter in 1820, weight 
$2 ewt. O qr. 24 1b. The College Youths have 
rung many remarkable peals on these bells, some of 
which are recorded on the tablets placed in the 
belfry. The clock, put up in 1795, has a dial thirty- 
one feet in circumference ; length of minute hand, 
five feet ; circumference of bell, eleven feet six inches. 
The tower has been three times struck by lightning ; 
on the latter occasion, on the morning of July 
26th, 1870, when the south-east pinnacle was de- 
stroyed. The stones of which it was composed 
were thrown in all directions, exactly as the bark of 
a tree is thrown off when it is struck. One stone 
was thrown fifty yards to the western extremity 
of the churchyard; others upon the roof of the 
church, breaking through the pavement below, and 
other fragments were thrown on the roofs of the 
houses between 300 and 400 yards distant. The 
damage was estimated at £500. Thunder and 
lightning are in no part of Europe, not even excepting 
the high Alps, so terrifically grand as in the centre 
of the City of London. 

Montague Close, adjoining St. Saviour’s Church, 
was the cloister of the Priory, and, after the disso- 
lution, appertained to the mansion built by Sir 
Anthony Browne Viscount Montague. In St. Mary 
Overie’s Dock was the Priory Mill. 

St. Olave’s Church, in Tooley Street, has a curious 
history. The first church was certainly founded 
prior to the Conquest, from its dedication to St. Olave, 
or Olaff, king of Norway, who, with Ethelred, in 
1008, destroyed the bridge at London, then occupied 
by the Danes. The present church was built nearly 
upon the site of this exploit ; for the first bridge was 
somewhat eastward of the old bridge, taken down 
after the building of the present bridge. The second 
church was of the fourteenth century. The present, 
or third church, was built in 1737-9; the funds were 
mostly advanced by a French emigrant, on an 
annuity for his life; and he dying soon after, it be- 
came a saying that the organ had cost more than the 
church. It was burnt to the walls in 1843, but was 
soon handsomely restored. 

St. Margaret’s Church was given by Henry 1 to 
the Priory of St. Mary Overie: it became in part 
a court of assize and admiralty, and the Compter 
Prison. St. Margaret’s parish was subsequently 
united with that of St. Mary Overie, and then called 
St. Saviour’s. 

St. George’s parish was originally given by 
William the Conqueror to the noble family of 
Arderne. In the first church were buried Bishop 
Bonner, who died in the Marshalsea; and Rush- 
worth, author of ‘‘ The Collections,” who died in 
the King’s Bench; both these prisons being in the 
parish. Cocker, the arithmetician, is stated to have 
been buried here. The present church was built 
in 1733-6, upon the site of the old one. Its large 
bell is tolled nightly, which is thought to be a relic 
of the curfew custom. 

Southwark Fair, anciently ‘‘Our Lady Faire,” 
granted by Edward vi, was held on September 7, 
8, and 9, and was opened by the mayor and sheriffs, 
after dinner, at two o’clock in the afternoon; the 
mayor wearing his collar of SS, and all in their 
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bearer, with his pearl sword, and wearing his em- 
broidered cap, said to have been worked and pre- 
sented to the City by a monastery. The procession, 
joined by the aldermen, met at St. Magnus Church, 
rode over the bridge, passed through the fair to the 
boundaries of the City liberties; they then returned 
over the bridge to a banquet at the Bridge House. 
Evelyn and Pepys describe the fair. Jacob Hall 
was one of its famous rope-dancers; and Crawley’s 
puppet-show of the Creation one of its sights. 
Hogarth, in his plate of the Fair, shows Figg, the 
prize-fighter, and Cadman, the rope-flyer. In 1743, 
the fair continued fourteen days; it was not finally 
suppressed until 1763. The booth-keepers used to 
collect money here for Marshalsea prisoners. 

Of Southwark prisons, the King’s Bench and 
Marshalsea were the most noted; their marshal 
and governor were both beheaded in Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. The King’s Bench dates from Richard nm, 
when the Kentish rebels, under Wat Tyler, ‘‘ brake 
down the houses of the Marshalsey and King’s 
Bench.” The personal histories of the latter are 
very curious. ‘The prison now standing is modern, 
and Wilkes was one of its early prisoners. 

The first railway out of London (to Greenwich) 
starts from Southwark, for whose terminus St. Olave’s 
School has been twice removed; and now St. Thomas’s 
Hospital has been cleared away, to be rebuilt on the 
Thames bank at Lambeth. ‘These works, and the 
approach to new London Bridge, have swept away 
nearly all that remained of old Southwark High 
Street, which is now crossed nearly opposite St. 
Saviour’s Church by an ugly railway bridge; the line 
trends thence along the south bank of the Thames, 
which it crosses by three bridges. In the railway 
works were demolished some Elizabethan houses in 
Stoney Street, close to the sites of the palaces of 
the Bishops of Rochester and Winchester, between 
the Bear Garden at Bankside and the Clink Prison, 
chiefly occupied as places of infamous resort from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. Almost parallel 
now extends Southwark Street, flanked with lofty 
warehouses, banking-houses, hop exchange, ctc. 
Eastward the street is continued into Bermondsey 
and Rotherhithe, and is a noble improvement. 

The two large hospitals of Southwark have re- 
markable histories. St. Thomas’s was originally a 
house of alms, founded by the Prior of Bermondseye, 
in 1213, adjoining the wall of that monastery. In 
1539 it was purchased by the City of London, and 
chartered, in 1551, as one of the five royal founda- 
tions. In 1569 its funds were so low that the lease 
was pawned for £50. It was refounded and endowed 
by the pious King Edward vi, who confirmed the 
charter only ten days before his death. The hospital 
was, in part, reconstructed in 1835. It consisted of 
three courts and colonnades, and occupied four acres. 
When the site was sold to the Charing Cross Railway 
Company the governors claimed £750,000, and after 
litigation, which cost nearly £25,000, the sum of 
£296,000 was awarded. A new hospital was then 
built at Stangate, facing the Thames, immediately 
west of the southern end of Westminster Bridge. It 
consists of seven pavilions, linked together by covered 
colonnades. Guy’s Hospital, in St. Thomas’s Street, 
was built at the sole expense of Thomas Guy, the 
wealthy bookseller in Lombard Street, at the cost 
of about £19,000, and endowed with £219,469, the 
largest sum then ever left by an individual for charit- 
able purposes. 
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Varieties, 


America (On10) Mocnp-buitpErs.—The geological theorists 
having drawn hasty conclusions from American antiquities, the 
following caution by Mr. E. T. Stevens, curator of the Salisbury 
Museum, is worthy of note. Mr. Stevens has much experience 
on this subject, the museum under his charge having the collec- 
tions made by Messrs. Squier and Davis from the Ohio mounds, 
His remarks are elicited by passages in Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘‘ Prehistoric Times :”— “It is probable that an exaggerated 
antiquity has been claimed for the mound-builders ; at all events, 
they were a metal-using people ; they appear to have employed 
metallic tools, and some of their smoking-pipes are ornamented 
with copper, and were smoked by means of an inserted tube of 
that metal. For this and other reasons the pottery found in 
the Ohio mounds should scarcely be compared with the primeval 
pottery of Europe. Indeed, it may be that we have yet to 
discover the works of primitive man in America. There has 
also been a tendency to overrate the excellence of the mound 





pottery; it is certainly of fair quality, and the vessels are | 


ornamented with incised lines and dots made with a small 
gouge-shaped tool, but those archeologists who have persuaded 
themselves that these marks represent natural objects have, 
perhaps, unduly exercised their imagination. Sir John 
Lubbock’s remark that ‘among the most characteristic speci- 
mens of ancient American pottery are the pipes’ is not strictly 
correct, the fact being that very few American smoking pipes, 
either ancient or modern, are made of pottery ; nearly all are of 
stone. As regards the smoking pipes found in the mounds, 
representing the manatee, beaver, toucan, etc., I can, however, 
speak with certainty, for in determining the materials of these 
objects, I have had the valuable assistance of Professor Church, 
who founds his opinion upon the results of careful analyses of 
the different substances. He says:—‘The materials of the 
Ohio pipes are almost exclusively of four kinds; or, rather, 
they may be classed under four distinct heads, although two or 
more varieties of some of the materials occur. The materials 
are sculptured native substances, and have not been moulded or 
fashioned by pressure, nor hardened by subsequent baking.’ 
He then names the four sorts and describes their individual 
physical and chymical characters. The subdivision of the stone 
age into the paleolithic and the neolithic periods, suggested in 
the first place by Mr. John Evans, and subsequently named by 
Sir John Lubbock, valuable as it is in classifying Old World 
antiquities, does not appear to be applicable to the stone imple- 
ments of America. For instance, comparatively modern as the 
Ohio mounds undoubtedly are, it is a curious fact that stone 
implements of paleolithic types have been met with in them, 
while but one rubbed (neolithic) stone hatchet has been found 
associated with any primary interment, and even this is a 
doubtful instance.” 

Wurrtrsc Dervisnes.—The whirlers one by one filed 
slowly before the chief, and each in passing inclined his head 
to receive a sort of benediction ; and then, when clear away 
from the superior, they began to whirl. First of all the dress 
was shaken free from all its folds, and the lower edge allowed 
to rest upon the floor ; then the hands were either crossed and 
folded over the chest, or held straight up, or rested on the hips ; 
indeed every one seemed to have a fashion of his own for the 
disposal of the hands. These operations completed, slowly at 
first, the whirler commenced to turn round and round, increasing 
the pace very steadily until the dress was fairly spread to its 
full circumference, like an open umbrella, or as a little girl 
makes a cheese with her frock. Very soon all the whirlers 
were in active motion, and it fairly made one feel giddy to 
watch them. The rate of turning was never faster than the 
ordinary slow or old-fashioned waltzing time, and the steps 
made to complete the revolution of the body were, so far as I 
could make out, precisely the same as dancers employ when 
waltzing. Each kept his own course ; there was no attempt at 
any kind of figure, and altogether they kept steadily spinning 
round and round without any apparent reason or purpose. I 
observed that they all rotated in one direction, from right to 
left, and that this direction was never altered or reversed. The 
two dervishes who had stood right and left of the chief now 
walked into the centre of the circus, and took up their position 
in the midst of the whirlers,‘and, just as the ring-master in an 
equestrian arena follows the cantering horses and keeps them 
with a-whip up to the proper pace, so these upper dervishes 
kept the whirlers steady to their work. ‘The test of flagging 


was the drop in the spread of the dress ; the slightest diminu- 





tion in pace was at once detectable. Watching the skirt it 
would be seen to fall slightly towards the feet, and, of course 
its spread was lessened if the whirler slackened his speed. 
Then the drivers, or ‘‘ring-masters” I may truly call them 
sharpened up the idler, and by some threatening admonition 
or warning sent him on again as before. I tried several 
times to count the revolutions made by each whirler, and the 
result was something like an average of about fifty revolutions 
in a minute. The whirlers did not in any ease exhibit any 
marked symptoms of fatigue or exhaustion. I am convinced 
there was no great labour in anything they did, and whenever 
either one of them felt tired, or perhaps light-headed, he 
invariably rested for a short time, until sufficiently recovered 
to start again. The only music these eccentric dancers had to 
cheer them was the dismal wail of the walking-stick-looking 
reed pipe, its tones made, if possible, more discordant by the 
continual tum-tum of some rude description of drum.’ The 
whirling performance lasted rather more than an hour, and 
when the waltzing ceased, the chief immediately marched out 
of the ring followed by his body guard, and then the whirlers 
in single file shuffled ungracefully after, clumsily holding up 
their long, ugly petticoats, the piper ceased his droning, and, 
with the drummer and intoner, disappeared.—J. K. Lord. 

CuHAnLeEs DickreNns.—The difference between our disgust for 
our own sins and the far greater disgust we feel for sins of which 
we know nothing, is almost all ignorance, and the humourist 
who makes us see that the latter are as natural to those who 
indulge in them as ours are to us, teaches us nothing but the 
truth. At the same time, it cannot be denied, we think, 
that if all the world were thoroughly imbued with Mr, 
Dickens’s morality, the result must be not merely this modifica- 
tion of feeling towards all types of evil of which little or nothing 
is familiarly known, but a tendency also to a specifie preference 
for some failings over others, which is due to the particular type 
of Mr. Dickens’s own character. Undoubtedly Mr. Dickens 
looked with a more than approving eye on all the aspects of 
jollity, even though accompanied, as they so often are, with 
self-indulgent weaknesses; and with a detestation perfectly 
morbid on those meaner and harsher elements in human nature 
which are fatal to jollity. Nobody will enter into Dickens 
completely without losing something of religious and moral 
intensity, and catching something of suspicion of all the austerer 
types of character. His pictures of the Shepherd, of Mr. Chad- 
band, of Mr. Honeythunder, and Mr. Murdstone, are balanced 
by no pictures of an opposite tendency, and it can hardly be 
denied that the great humourist’s private creed was very much 
contained in the precept to be genial with all men except such 
as are ungenial theinselyes,—who may very likely be hypocrites, 
and if they are not, are almost worse in their stony-heartedness 
than if they were. He was far too fond, also, of pushing his 
doctrine of geniality to the point of sentimental falseness, and 
even in his latest picture of the minor canon who so laboriously 
pretends to need spectacles in order to pay an implicit compli- 
ment to his aged mother’s sharp sight, he has shown us that his 
own moral ideal was not quite simple and natural on the senti- 
mental side of his nature.—Spectator. 

A Pusiic Dryyer iN Frs1.—A public dinner in Fiji is a very 
great affair, and you must take care how you behave at it. All the 
guests bear a hand in feeding the oven or stirring the pot. A floor 
of clean leaves is cove ed with cocoa-nuts, on which are heaped 
baked taro and yams ‘‘ to the amount of several tons.” The next 
tier is formed of rakalolo, or puddings in green leaves, well oiled. 
Surmounting this pedestal are the baked turtles, or two or three 
hogs baked whole. On one occasion there were fifty tons of 
yams, fifteen tons of sweet pudding, seventy turtles, five cart- 
loads of yaqona, and 200 tons of uncooked yams. One of the 
puddings measured twenty-one feet in circumference. _ A lord 
mayor’s feast in Guildhall is mere fooling to this. And the 
turtle, too! But if you have the honour to be invited toa feast 
in Fiji, you must be cautious. <A chief, having eaten ‘a cocoa- 
nut without offering a bit to one of his followers, the latter went 
over to the enemy, «nd in the next battle singled out his former 
master. He asked to be spared. ‘‘ Do you not,” was the stern 
reply, ‘“‘remember the nut? For that you must die.” And 
then came the fatal blow. Another chief sat down with his 
father-in-law ; but on passing a dish, a cooked guaya, he broke 
off part of its tail. ‘* A dark scowl covered his belatttes's face,” 
and at the earliest opportunity he slew his son-in-law, having 
first told him that he could not put up with broken tail. 














